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ABSTRACT 

Data from a sample of participants in JTP (Job 
Training Partnership) Ohio under Title III of the Job Training 
Partnership Act (JTPA) were analyzed and the findings compared to 
results from a companion study of Title IIA adult Ohio JTP 
participants* Respondents were surveyed during the 14th-17th weeRs 
following the end of their JTP participation. Five outcomes were 
studied: number of weelcs worlcedr employment status r earnings during 
week 13, welfare status during week 13, and educational status. Among 
the findings were the following: (1) JTP services received by Title 
IIA and III participants differed sharply; (2) for outcomes other 
than earnings, the effects of JTP services were similar for both 
Title IIA and III participants; (3) ending JTP participation to enter 
employment increased weelcs worked and the chance of working during 
week 13 and decrea.<ted the likelihood of receiving public income 
assistsmce; (4) being black had a negative effect on weeks worked and 
the chance of being employed in week 13; and (5) assessment was an 
important aspect of increasing earnings for dislocated workers. (The 
report contains 13 data tables. Two tables showing earning 
frequencies and seven references are appended.) (YLB) 
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FOREWORD 



In 1986, the United States Department of Labor (DDL) mandated 
that the economic status of Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) 
clients be determined 13 weeks after completion of a Job Training 
Partnership (JTP) program. In Ohio, the Ohio Bureau of Employment 
Services (OBES) Is responsible for programs authorized by JTPA. 
Until now, relatively little Information was available to DDL or 
to OBES as to the long-term effects of participating In a JTP 
program. To administer successfully the resources provided by 
JTPA, DOL and OBES must have Infoniatlon on whether or not the 
JTPA programs are meeting the needs of clients. This report Is 
Intended to help fill the need for Information. It contains 
analyses of a sample of Title III JTP Ohio clients who were sur- 
veyed 13 weeks after ending their JTP participation. The analysis 
Is focused on identifying effects of JTP services on employment 
and earnings outcomes. 

The study was conducted in the Evaluation and Policy division 
of the National Center under the direction of N.L. McCaslln, 
Associate Director. Dr. Lawrence Hotchklss, Research Specialist, 
served us project director. We would like to thank Program 
Associate John Smyths and Dr. Dennis Benson, President of 
Appropriate Solutions, Inc., for their work In preparing this 
report. Special thanks are extended to Alice Worrell, Manager of 
Evaluation Services, Ohio Bureau of Employment Services, for her 
cooperation and patience as well as the helpful Insights she 
provided. 

We wish to thank Rodney Ferryman for the extensive computer 
programming that made the analysis possible. Special thanks goes 
to Mary J. Zuber who produced the typed manuscript and Incor- 
porated the many revisions. 



Ray D. Ryan 
Executive Director 
The National Center for Research 
In Vocational Education 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



This report analyzes data from a sample of participants in 
JTP Ohio under title III of the Joint Partnership Training Act. 
Throughout the report, findings are compared to results from a 
companion study of title IIA adult Ohio JTP participants. 

As anticipated, title III participants (dislocated workers) 
are older, of higher socioeconomic status, more likely to be 
parents in a two-parent family, and less likely to be ex- 
offenders, limited English proficient, or handicapped than title 
IIA participants. Title III respondents also earn more and are 
better educated than title IIA participants. 

Five outcomes occurring during the first 13 weeks following 
participation in JTP Ohio programs are examined in the study: 
(1) number of weeks worked during the 13-week follow-up period 
after ending JTP services, (2) employment status (working, not 
working) during week 13 of the follow-up period, (3) earnings 
during week 13, (4) welfare status during week 13 (received public 
assistance, did not receive assistance) , and (5) education status 
during the 13-week follow-up (attended school, did not attend 
school) . Relationships between these outcomes and numerous pre- 
determined variables such as race, gender, and labor market 
experience are investigated. However, the primary focus of the 
study is on the effects of JTP training on the outcomes. 

Among the predetermined variables, being black has a negative 
impact on weeks worked and the chance of being employed in week 
13. Blacks also are substantially more likely to receive public 
assistance than whites. The pervasive finding that females earn 
less than males also is replicated in the title III sample. The 
effects are fairly large (over $90 a week) but should be 
interpreted with caution due to the large variation in earnings 
and the small sample size. Receiving AFDC (Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children) at the time of application to JTP programs 
substantially reduces the number of weeks worked during the 
follow-up period and the likelihood of being employed in week 13, 
and receiving such assistance increases the chance of receiving 
public assistance during week 13. Contrary to past findings and 
the title IIA results, labor market experience has very little 
influence on the five outcomes specified previously. Education, 
however, has an extremely strong effect on earnings; college 
graduates earn over $200 per week more than high school graduates. 

The JTP services received by title IIA and title III partici- 
pants also differ sharply. The three services most often used by 
title IIA respondents are classroom training, job search, and on 
the job training (OJT) . For title III participants, however, 
arjessment is used about as frequently as classroom training and 
job search. The addition of "assessment" to the multivariate 
analyses produced a large positive effect of $187 on weekly 
earnings. This finding must be interpreted with caution since 
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there were only 17 respondents who received assessment and who 
were employed during week 13 of the follow-up period. Seven 
workers in this group reported weekly earnings of $600 or more, 
thus possibly creating a disproportionate influence on the 
earnings outcomes. 

For outcomes other than earnings, the effects of JTP services 
are similar for both title IIA and title III participants (i.e., 
they improve employment chances and reduce welfare dependency) . 
Due to the much smaller sample, the differences among title III 
participants are not statistically significant. 

Ending JTP participation to enter employment increases weeks 
worked and the chance of working during we^k 13 and decreases the 
likelihood of receiving public income assistance. However, 
entering employment is generally associated with reduced earnings. 
Since it is possible for JTP programs to influence whether clients 
end their participation to enter employment, the positive effects 
of entering employment on employment outcomes and welfare status 
are encouraging. If the negative effects of entering employment 
on earnings are real, as implied by parallel findings reported by 
Hollenbeck and Bennici (1987), then entering employment is a 
somewhat mixed blessing. The optimum balance between taking an 
early job offer during a job search and holding out for a better 
job is a complex issue that has no easy answer. 

Because of the small sample size and high variation of earn- 
ings in the title III sample, it is impossible to draw firm infer- 
ences from the present study. However, the evidence, on balance, 
does suggest that assessment is an important aspect of increasing 
earnings foi dislocated workers. The primary avenue for improving 
other outcomes seems to be helping dislocated workers find jobs 
(enter employment) • This emphasis must be tempered by the possi- 
bility that early reemployment may result in lower earnings. A 
larger sample and longer tracking of respondents than available 
here is necessary to assess the influence of JTP on dislocated 
workers . 
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CHAPTER 1 



INTRODUCTION 

The Ohio Bureau of Employment Services (OBES) administers 
many training programs under the auspices of the Job Training 
Partnersnip Act (JTPA) . This report is part of a sequence of 
reports designed to provide OBES with detailed data that can be 
used to help evaluate these training programs. One of these 
reports has already been submitted to OBES; it is entitled Qhis. 
Thirteen-Week Fo11ow-Up Survey of Title IIA and Title III JTP 
Clients. That report provides OBES with the data required to 
complete the Department of Labor's Jtpa Annual Status Report. 
The present report contains analyses of title III clients. In 
addition, reports containing a SDA summary for title IIA clients, 
a statewide analysis for title IIA clients, and a report on em- 
ployers of title IIA JTP Ohio clients are included in the se- 
quence. The employer report includes summaries of employer 
opinions of JTP Ohio and analyses of the correspondence between 
employee reports and employer records of employment and earnings 
information. 

Data for these reports are taken from three sources. The 
primary data source is a follow-up survey of individuals who 
received training under JTP Ohio training programs. A large 
sample (N » 4012 completions) of individuals receiving training 
under title IIA of the act and a small statewide sample (N - 251 
completions) of individuals receiving training under title III of 
the act are included in this survey. The second source of 
information iT a sample of employers of former title IIA JTP Ohio 
clients. This sample provides data for the employer report. The 
final source of information comes from OBES's Management 
Information Systems (MIS) . The MIS files were merged with the 
survey data to produce the data summaries contained in these 
reports. The present report utilizes data from the client survey 
and the MIS files. 

This report is divided into four chapters. Chapter 2 
describes procedures, including sampling; operational definitions 
and methods of an? lysis. Chapter 3 reports the findings, and the 
final chapter summarizes and evaluates the findings. 
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CHAPTER 2 



PROCEDURES 



This chapter is organized into two sections. The first 
section describes the •data. Section two contains operational 
definitions of the variables. 



Data 

In determining the title III sample for the state of Ohio, we 
followed in detail the procedures outlined in the Technical 
Assistance Guide (TAG) provided by the United States Department of 
Labor (1986). As prescribed by TAG, the title III sample size was 
calculated for the state in a manner necessary to ensure a 95 
percent confidence level for a proportion equal to 1/2 in the 
population. Once the proper sample size was determined, it was 
then multiplied by a factor of 1.1 to obtain an oversample. There 
are two reasons for oversampling. First, by oversampling, we 
avoided sampling bias problems that can be caused by changing 
sampling proportions which might be needed in case of inaccurate 
SDA estimates of the number of terminees. Second, the oversample 
was used to provide a backup pool of cases from which to draw 
replacements in the event those in the primary sample were dropped 
due to disability or death. 

As with the title IIA sample, respondents were surveyed 
during the 14th-17th weeks following the end of their 
participation in JTP Ohio training.^ Data collection was 
carried out by Appropriate Solutions, Inc., (ASI) under subcon- 
tract to the National Center. 

The first step in the data collection was an attempt to 
complete each interview by telephone. The telephone interview 
followed in detail the DOL requirements as described in TAG. If; 
after 2 weeks, the interviewer was unable to interview the 
terainee successfully by phone, a mail version of the terminee 
questionnaire was sent. Five days after the mail survey was sent, 
a combination thank-you and reminder letter was mailed to the 
terminee. If, after an additional 5 days, the survey was not 
returned, then a second mail survey was sent. If the second mail 
survey was not returned, and the terminee was still not 
successfully interviewed by telephone, then his or her file was 
classified as incomplete. 

Included in the mailed literature and in all the telephone 
messages left for the terminee was the 800 telephone number for 



1 In some cases the interview window was extended to 5 weeks — if 
the individuals were located during the 4-week window but were not 
available to be interviewed for reasons such as vacation or 
illness. 
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ASI's survey center. This number was left with instructions to 
encourage terminees to call in to complete their interviews. The 
••call-in** method of data acquisition proved highly successful; it 
accounted for about 25 percent of the interviews. Call-ins were 
far more successful than self-administered mailed questionnaires 
in obt^^ining information from respondents who could not be 
interviewed by the initial telephone attempts. 

Data describing services received from JTP programs, personal 
characteristics, education, and work history prior to partici- 
pation in JTP Ohio were taken from the state MIS system. These 
were merged with the survey data by matching social security 
numbers. 

Variable s 

This section contains the definitions of all the \rariables 
used in the report, Fo^ each nominal variable (such as gender) , 
there are J-1 dummy variables included, where J is the number of 
categories in the nominal variable. The follow-up data are taken 
from the survey described above. Th«3 other variables were defined 
from the Ohio Bureau of Employment Services MIS system. The 
source of data used to define each variable is included with the 
definition, 

o Age — Two dummy variables describing age are 
included (source — MIS) : 

— Ajes 30-54 (yes, no) 
— Ages 55+ (yes, no) 

o Gender — (Source— MIS) : 

— Male (1) (yei, no) 

o Race — Two dummy variables indicating race are 
used, 

— Black (yes, no) 

—Other — This group includes HAspan.cs, Asians, 
and Others, (yes, no) 

o Welfare status at follow-up — This variable indi- 
cates whether or not an individual received public 
assistance at follow-up. (source — survey) (yes, 
no) 

o Education status at follow-up — This variable 
indicates whether 'or not an individual attended 
school during the 13 -week follow-up period, 
(source — survey, q, 4) (yes, no) 
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Types of servic«ss% — These variables specify the 
types of servicefc* the JTP client received. Four 
types of services are used (source — MIS trans- 
action records) : 

—On the job training/No on the job training (yes, no) 

— Job search/No job search (yes, no) 

— Classroom training/No classroom training 

••Assessment 

Reason for ending training — These variables 
specify why a JTP client left a JTP training 
program (source~MIS) : 

— Entered employment A01-A05 (yes, no) 
— Exceeded program duration C12 (yes, no) 
— Exceeded 90 day hold status C14 (yes, no) 
— Poor attendance (C06,C07) (yes, no) 

Education status at application — these variables 
specify the highest level of education the JTP 
client received (source— MIS) : 

— Grades < 12 high school dropout 

--Grade 13,14,15 some college (yes, no) 

— 16+ college graduate (yes, no) 

Family status— These variables specify the posi- 
tion of the individual within his/her household 
(source — MIS) : 

— Single parent with > one child under 6 years old 

or less (yes, no) 
— Single parent with > one child 6-17 years old 

(yes, no) 

— Parent in two parent home (yes, no) 
— Other family member (yes, no) 

Welf?\re status at application — These variables 
specify the different types of welfare the client 
may receive (source — MIS) : 

— AFDC (yes, no) 
— General (yes, no) 

Employment at week 13 (source— survey ) (not employed 
employed = 1) 

Earnings in week 13 in dollars (set to missing if not 
employed? source — survey) 

Weeks worked during the 13-week follow-up (source- 
survey) 
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o Welfare status at week 13 (source — survey) : (1 = received 
AFDC, general, or refugee assistance, 0 » received no 
assistance) 

o Received layoff notice at application (source — MIS) : 
(yes, no) (1 - not working) 

o Not employed at application (source — MIS) : (1 = not 
employed, 0 « employed) 

o Date last worked at application — This was converted to 
single decimal number. Units are years, (source — MIS) 

o Wage of last/ current job at application (source — MIS) 

o Hours of last/current job at application (source — MIS) 

o Family income at application — This variable converted to 
logarithms to reduce skew, (source — MIS) 

o Weeks worked in year prior to application (source — MIS) 

o Labor market experience — This was defined as age-date 
last enrolled in school, (source — survey) 

All statewide statistical summaries contained in this report 
were calculated using sample weights. Sample weights were used to 
correct for the difference in response rates between those em- 
ployed and those not employed at termination. The weights are 
designed to prevent persons employed at termination from being 
overrepresented in statistical calculations. The formula used to 
calculate the weight is Pj/Pj for those employed at termination 
and (l-Pj)/(l-pj) for those not employed- Pj stands for the 
proportion employed at termination in the population, and pj is 
the corresponding proportion for completers. 
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CHAPTER 3 



FINDINGS 

The findings of this report parallel those in the companion 
report for title II A respondents (Hotchkiss and Smythe 1988) • No 
SDA analyses similar to those done in the title IIA report are 
included in the present report, and other analyses are simplified 
in comparison. The same five outcomes studied in the title IIA 
reports are examined here; these outcomes are as follows: 

o Weeks %'orked during the 13-week follow-up period 

o Employment status (employed, not employed) during week 13 
of the follow-up period 

o Earnings during week 13 of the follow-up period (for 
those who worked) 

o Welfare recipient (yes, no) during week 13 

o Education status during the 13-week follow-up 
(attended school during period, did not attend) 

Relationships between these variables and several potential 
determinants of them are studied. Basic cross tabulations 
paralleling those presented in the title IIA report are examined 
first, then multivariate analyses are presented. Due to the small 
sample size for the title III study, special care must be exer- 
cised with the multivariate analyses. Two strategies are pursued. 
First, the list of independent variables used in the title IIA 
report was trimmed, thus conserving degrees of freedom. Second, 
careful comparison of title III results to title IIA results are 
included. These comparisons include statistical tests of the 
hypothesis that the effects of all variables do not differ by 
title. 

The chapter is divided into three sections. The first sec- 
tion reports basic descriptive statistics. Section two reports 
simple relationships in cross-tabular format. Section three 
presents findings using multivariate methods. 



Deacrlptive Data 

Table 1 contains the mean, the standard deviation, and the 
number of cases for each variable used in this report. For vari- 
ables derived from the state MIS system, the sample size is the 
number of clients drawn in the sample who received services 
through SDAs. The sample size of variables defined from the 
survey are the number of completions with nonmissing data for the 
variables. In the case of earnings, the sample size is the number 
who worked in week 13 who reported their earnings. The nominal- 
scale variables such as the reason for termination are split into 
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TAIU 1 

MEANS AND ITANOAM) DCVIATIONt 





Variabia Coda 
HaMt 


Maan 


Standard 
Deviation 


leinjli 
Size 




BiKTCftN 


^20 


47.919 


315 




WW LrM^ 


72.553 


44.714 


251 


ivrMM ^av in yMk 13 


PAtMC13 


324.364 


186.988 


169 


Avaraoft MiMmt of UMka hiark^ 


UCEKSUINC 


9.467 


5.206 


CJ 1 


EdiCAticn StAtiM At FoUou'Ud 


ATlfiSCNL 


8^286 


27.623 


250 


Labor Noritat Cnarianca 


LMCXPCR 


12.409 


9.596 


315 


Ulster of WMka ybrkad fn Ymt 










Prior to AfiDlieotion 


UKSUMCI 


26.961 


19.966 


315 


Utlfam Statu* tt Ttnii nation 


UILSTA2 


9.306 


29.222 


251 


Sax 


sex 


76.443 


42.503 


315 


•lack 


•LACK 


12.736 


33.391 


315 


Ottitf Isct 


OTMMACC 


5.623 


23.073 


315 


AFOC Rtcipiant at A|oplic«tion 


AFOCAPL 


8.074 


27.288 


315 


Qantral McfptM at Afiplication 


gENKLAPl 


5.106 


22.048 


315 


C*f ttdtd ProgTM Durtticn 


T00L0N6 


.606 


7.787 


315 


ExottcM 90 D«y Hold Status 


EXNOlO 


4.054 


19.754 


315 


Aoa 30 to S4 


AGC3054 


63.226 


48.323 


195 


A90 55^ 


AGE55PL 


4.174 


20.042 


195 


High School Dropout 


DMPOUT 


13.559 


34.309 


195 


Soat CoUtg* 


SNODL 


26.377 


44.163 


195 


CoUig* Gradutti 


COtGRAD 


10.423 


30.621 


195 


Job Stw-d) 


JiSKCN 


23.364 


42.406 


195 


Claatroon Trclning 


OCC.CUS 


32.846 


47.066 


195 


On tho Job Training 


OJT 


36.577 


48.268 


195 




ASSESS 


17.215 


37.849 


195 


Not l«p(oyad at Tanpination 


NOTENPL 


83.506 


37.193 


m 


Singla Parent with > 1 Child 










Aott 1 to 6 


SP1 6 


3.285 


17.862 


195 


Two-Parant Hone 


TWOPAR 


51.940 


50.070 


195 


Othar Fanily Nanbar 


OTHFAMM 


11.509 


31.982 


195 


Single Parant with > 1 Chitd 










Agat 7 to 17 


SMJ7 


5.260 


22.371 


195 



J-1 binary variables , wh«ra J » number of categories In the 
variable. The binary variables were coded 0 for absent and 100 
for present. Their average, therefore, Is the percentage In the 
category. The omitted category for each nominal variables is the 
category omitted from the regressions In order to avoid 
multlcolllnearlty. 

It IS instructive to compare the means In table 1 to corre- 
sponding means for title IIA respondents. The socioeconomic (SES) 
profile of title ill respondents Is substantially higher than the 
title IIA profile. Average earnings Is higher by nearly 60 per- 
cent. The percentage of title III respondents who did not com- 
plete high school is approximately one-half the percentage of 
title IIA respondents who did not finish (13.56 percent vs. 
27.91 percent). The percentage of title III clients who graduated 
from college in 10.42, compared to 2.83 percent of title IIA 
respondents. The percentage of title III respondents receiving 
public assistance also is substantially less than for title IIA 
respondents. 
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Tha dmographic profile of title III respondents also differs 
narkedly froa the profile of title IIA respondents. Title III 
respondents are older, have correspondingly more years of labor 
market experience, and are much more likely to be parents In a 
tvo--parent family than title IIA respondents. 



Basic Cro ss Tabulations 



This section reviews basic cross tabulations shoving the 
relationships between the outcomes and several independent vari- 
ables. With one exception, these are blvarlate relationships and 
therefore are not Indicators of net effects. Table 3 does present 
simultaneous three-way cross classifications by age, race, and 
gender. Since no other variables affect race, age, and gender, 
the results In table 3 could be viewed as rough estimates of total 
effects, except that many of Its cells are empty or nearly empty. 

Table 2 reports blvarlate relationships between race and the 
five outcomes, gender and the five outcomes, and age and the five 
outcomes; the simultaneous cross classifications, as noted above, 
are presented In table 3. The cell sizes In table 3 generally are 
too small to support firm conclusions. Even In table 2 cell sizes 
tend to be small, but some relationships In table 2 stand out. 
Most of the statistically significant differences occur among the 
three categories of race. Blacks work fewer weeks, are much less 
likely to be employed, and are more likely to receive public 
assistance than are whites. Although substantial differences in 
average earnings occur among races and between females and males, 
none of these differences are statistically significant. Two 
factors combine to explain the absence of statistically signifi- 
cant earnings differences. First, there is high variation among 
individuals on earnings (standard deviation » $188) . Second, the 
sample size is small— (smaller than for any other variable). For 
a sample size of 2,400 (about the number for earnings in the title 
IIA sample) , all earnings differences in table 2 would be highly 
significant. Given the pervasive evidence of age, race, and 
gender earnings differences (Treiman and Hartman 1981; Mincer 
1974; Corcoran and Duncan 1978; Coleman et al. 1972), it is 
unlikely that those differences for title III participants are 
really zero in the population. 
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S(hS4 






8lack 


Otttor 


NiU 


FmU 


Avtfiti Nyter ttf IMu llc»:iMd 
Ourfnf FoUeM*^p 




V«fO 










9.49 


9.40 


UpltlMnt tot* •% Ml0M-U|» 


74.44 


74.$6 


70.86 


77.28 


38.25 


88.15*^ 


72.68 


72.20 


Avtntt iMIy Umlnti at roU«ii-IJ|> 


IB1.42 


34t.a 


318.18 


325.41 


246.30 


402.92 


338.25 


284.92 


Mfart Itttui at Folloi»-Ui>, 
rcrctfimi of IndWfduiU on 
Uelfm at roUov-U^ 


12.63 


9.48 


6.96 


7-22 


21.67 


11.85* 


9.08 


7.98 


CdUMtlovi lUtMi «t FoUoM-U^, 
Nrcantaia of indfvldUiU Hctlvfm 
Idmtlan tt FellwUp 


11.86 


4.99 


0 


7.18 


9.38 


23.70 


7.27 


11.14 


tMponM toto 


76.S6 


IS.61 


88.89 


80.00 


84.44 


60.00 


77.22 


67.18 


S«p(o Sftt 


64 


121 


9 


255 


45 


15 


237 
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MOTES: AU valuM wcmt riiparw n rotoa art ntl^itod to compmoto for dlfforantUl rMpmo 
roto «ip(€vwnt tutut ot ipplleotlon. 

StotUtfcok •fpilflcaneo rtfort to tht null kypotlmU that all Mana/ptrcantaata for 
a afvofi autcana aro aqual fmt all cataoarlaa of tKa Indtpandmt variablta (aaa« raca« 
tmlir). 

Mi^la aim ara ru^ drawn In aMpla, nat rajibar of cfiiiplatlor«. To calculata 
ruitoar of co^platlona. nKtlply aaipla aliaa fay r^^MMtm rataa. 

* p 5 0.05 
•* p 5 0.01 
*** p 5 0.001 
p < 0«0001 
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TABLE 3 



MEANS/PERCENTAGES FOR FIVE VARIABLES 
BY RACE, OENOER, AND AGE: MULTI- 
VARIATE CROSS CUSSIFICATION 





Uhitt 


Black 


Othar 


VarfiblM 


Wait 


FMle 


Malt 


F«aale 


Male 


Famala 


A9t 


A9t 




Aga 


A9t 


Age 


22-29 


3054 


55* 


22-29 


30-54 


55* 


22-29 


30-54 


55* 


22-29 


30-54 


55* 


22-29 


30-54 


55^ 


22-29 


30-54 


55> 


Avwrtgt IMter of U»«kt Worked 
During FoUow-i^ 


9.25 


10.33 


11.18 


11.15 


11.21 


0 


0 


6.62 




9.00 


4.72 




5.50 


11.47 






13.00 




Empioywtrtt R«tt at FoUow-i^ 


75 .U 


B0.32 


75.51 


87.06 


86.21 


0 


0 


34.25 




0 


36.75 




50.00 


100.00 






100.00 




Av«ri0« UMkly Eamfngt at F0II0W149 


307.63 


374.35 


392.18 


211.27 


306.00 






226.00 






97.40 




360.00 


247.86 






595.00 




Mil f are Status at FoUow-up, 
Ptrcantaft of IndWfdialt on 
Uilfart at Follow- 


12.06 


6.80 


7.48 


8.62 


0 


0 


0 


26.48 




0 


34.94 




50.00 


0 






0 




Educ«tfon St«tui tt Follow-up, 
Ptrcint«9t of Indlvldualt Rtceiving 
Education tt Follow-ip 


U.10 


3.55 


0 


0 


7.84 


0 


0 


0 




0 


6.62 




50.00 


0 






33.33 




Rtaponat Rat« 


76.19 


80.82 


87.50 


92.86 


78.95 


100.00 


33.33 


84.62 




100.00 


100.00 




50.00 


100.00 






100.00 




SiMplt SIzt 


^2 


73 


S 


14 


19 


1 


3 


13 


0 


1 


10 


0 


4 


4 


0 


0 


3 


0 



NOTES: All valuta cxctpt rttponaa ratat ara utightad to coaptnsata for differential response rate by enployment status at application. 

SMplt sizes are nmtxr draw in saMple, not nurtwr of cospletions. To calculate mffber of completions, aultiply smtpit sizes by response 
rates. 
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Keeping in nlnd that the earnings averages reported in table 
2 are not precise, it is interesting to note that the sane race 
and gender patterns observed for title IIA respondents and in 
other data also occur for title III respondents. Females earn 
less than males, by an average of $53 par week. This difference 
is close to the gender difference on earnings for title IIA 
respondents ($52). Blacks earn less than whites — $79 a week 
less — and less than members of other races — $157 less. These 
differences are much larger than the corresponding differences 
among title IIA respondents. Earnings differences by age among 
title III respondents also are different than the age^earnings 
profile for title IIA. Earnings increase monotonically by age for 
title III respondents, but increase from the youngest to middle 
age group and decline again in the oldest age group of title IIA 
respondents . 

Table 4 reportb bivariate associations between the five 
outcomes and four types of JTP services. In the title IIA report, 
only three types of services were analyzed — classroom training, 
job search, and OJT. These are the three most common types of 
services for title IIA partlciparts. Also, the mean earnings for 
the omitted types of services are not extreme values for title 
IIA respondents. In contrast, assessment is used by title III 
participants about as frequently es classroom training and job 
search. Moreover, the mean earnings during week 13 of those 
engaging in assessment Is so high ($515/week) that omitting 
assessment from the regressions dramatically skewed effect esti- 
mates of the other types of services downward (see next section) . 
The differences between the means or percentages of those who did 
and did not engage in assessment are sensible. Those receiving 
assessment worked more weeks and were less likely to receive 
public assistance at follow*up than those who did not receive 
assessment. The weeks worked and earnings differences are highly 
statistically significant. 

Except for assessment, many of the observed differences in 
table 4 are in the ••wrong direction, •• in the sense that the inten- 
tion of the JTP service is to increase employment, increase pay, 
and reduce reliance on public assistance. However, those 
receiving classroom training work less and earn less than those 
not receiving classroom training. For weeks worked the difference 
between those who receive and do not receive such training is 
statistically significant. Those receiving job search assistance 
work l^iss, and are more likely to be on welfare, but neither of 
these differences Is statistically significant. Those engaging in 
OJT cam less than those who do not; the difference is statisti- 
cally significant. Of course, similar •♦reverse-direction" rela- 
tionships were observed in the bivariate tables for title IIA 
respondents, particularly for classroom training. For title IIA, 
the reverse-direction differences of classroom training all 
changed sign after control variables were included. It therefore 
will be interesting to observe what happens in the multivariate 
analyses discussed in the next section of this report. 

The relationships between the five outcomes and reasons for 
termination -re shown in table 5. Those who entered employment 
clearly do better than those who left JTP for any other reason. 
They work more during the 13-week follow-up, are much more likely 
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TABLE 4 



MEANS/PERCENTAGES FOR FIVE OUTCOMES 
BY FOUR TYPES OF JTP SERVICES 



Types of Services 



VariWies 


Classroom 
Training 


Job Search 


OJT 


Assessment 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Averase NuiiMr of Weeks 
Worked Ourfno Fol low-Up 


8.15 


10.51** 


10.38 


9.51 


10.04 


9.50 


11.50 


9.38**** 


AvereQe NUKier ot weeKs 
Follou-Up 




77.40 


77.42 


73.44 


73.05 


75.09 


83.17 


72.71 


Average Weekly Income 
at Fot low-Up 


286.47 


349.43 


3''.1.06 


326.14 


272.37 


363.42* 


515.35 


290.88**** 


Welfare Statue at 

Follow*Up« Percentage of 

Termincch on Welfare 


10.21 


10.41 


6.39 


11.46 


13.48 


8.43 


4.89 


11.33 


Educatfon Statue at 
Follow'Upt Percentage of 
ternlneet Receiving 
Education 


11.44 


4.50 


0 


8.88 


7.89 


6.30 


4.89 


7.26 


Response Rate 


j 85.71 


79.20 


79.55 


82.11 


81.69 


81.45 


72.41 


83.13 


Sanple Siie 


70 


125 


44 


151 


71 


124 


29 


166 



NOTES: All values except response rates are weighted to compensate for 
differential response rate by enployment status at application. 



Statistical significance refers to the null hypothesis that all 
moons /percent nges for a given outcome are equal over all categories 
of the indcpcnJcnt variables (age, r-^cc, gender). 

Sanple siics are number drawn in sniiple, not nunbcr of conpletions. 
To calculate nunt>cr of coiipletions, multiply sample sizes by response 
rates. 

* p < 0.05 
♦* p < 0.01 
*** p < 0.001 
**** p < 0.0001 
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TMLE 5 



MEANS/PERCENTAGES FOR FIVE VAKUSIES 
lY REASON FOR TERMINATION 



RtMon for Terufnition 



Variables 


Entered Enployawnt 
A01-A05 


Exceeded 

Prograie 

C-12 


Exceeded 
90-Day Hold 
C-U 


Poor 
Attendance 
C06, C07 


Other 


Average Hmbtr of Weeks 
Worked During FoUow-Up 


10.89 


6.50 


3.19 


0 


7.50**** 


Employment Rate at 
Fol low-Up 


61.58 


50.00 


43.75 


0 


59. 13**** 


Average Weekly Income 
at Follow-Up 


332.89 


250.00 


251.86 




306.40 


Wtlfare Status at Follow-Up, 
^centage of Termtneea 
on Welfare 


7.02 


50.00 


12.50 


75.00 


11. 30** 


Education Statue at 
FoUow*Up, Percentage of 
Tenaineee Receiving 
Education 


5.31 ^ 


0 


16.75 


0 


13.91 


Response Rate 


61 .A3 


66.67 


80.00 


57.14 


79.i1 


Sanple Siie 


HO 


3 


20 


7 


U5 



NOTES: All values except retponee rates are weighted to conpensate for differential response 
rate by eeploynient status at appliration. 

Statistical significance refers to the null hypothesis that all means/percentages for 
a given outcome are eqpal over all categories of the independent variables (age, race, 
gender). 

Sanple siies are number drawn in sanple, not nueber of coepletions. To calculate nunter 
of completions, multiply sample sites by response rates. 

• p < 0.05 
p < 0.01 
p < 0.001 
p < 0.0001 
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to .be enployed during the 13th week, and are less likely to be on 
welfare. All these differences are statistically significant. 
Those In the sanple who were employed In week 13 and who entered 
employnent also earn more than those who did not enter employment, 
but the differences are not statistically significant. Again, the 
reasons probably are that the sample size Is small and the varia- 
tion In earnings large. However, It should be noted that the 
blvarlate relationship between earnings and reason for termination 
is not significant for title IIA respondents either. Only the 
adjusted earnings differences are statistically significant for 
title IIA. 

Table 6 reports the associations between the five outcomes 
and employment at the time of application to JTP. Table 7 shows 
the relationships between the five outcomes and education. Table 
8 reports the relationships with welfare status, and table 9 shows 
the relationships with family status. ^ There are no statisti- 
cally significant relationships between employment status and the 
five outcomes, and the sample differences are small.-' In con- 
trast, education has a large association with earnings, though it 
has little relationship to the other outcomes. The relationship 
between education and earnings here appears to be much stronger 
than for title IIA. Furthermore, it is monotonic—each higher 
level of education is associated with higher average earnings than 
lower levels of education. Among title IIA respondents, college 
graduates earn less than those with some college and less than 
high school graduates. 

Welfare status at application has a statistically significant 
association with weeks worked, employment in week 13, and welfare 
status at follow-up. Those not receiving AFDC or general assis- 
tance at application work more weeks than those who aie receiving 
such aid and are also substantially more likely to be employed in 
week 13. As one would expect, those not receiving public assis- 
tance at application are less likely to receive some type of 
public assistance at follow-up. The percentages of AFDC recipi- 
ents at application who received either AFDC, or general, assis- 
tance at follow-up is particularly high compared to the other two 
categories of welfare status at application (note small n's, 
however) . 

Family status at application shows small-to-moderate rela- 
tionships with the five outcomes. Only the relationship to wel- 
fare status at follow-up is statistically significant. Single 
parents with children are particularly likely to receive welfare 
benefits in week 13 of the follow-up period. 



2 There were so few cases of title III individuals with employ- 
ment barriers (2 offenders, 5 handicapped, and 1 LEP) that the 
tabulation is not reported here, even though it is Included in the 
title IIA report.) 

3 Unemployed and not in the labor force were combined into 1 
category — not employed. Only one title III respondent was not in 
the labor force. 
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mmm»ammM rat fivi oMTCflNn it 
wmxmmm mnit at jmiMTioi 



E^p4oyMnt tutui at Applieatfon 





Uployvd 


Not Wapkofmi 


^UirSd Surf ni M iMh^ 


11.09 


9.48 




mM 


72.51 




350.31 


325.57 


Mfm ttatui at 
MioM-iJ^, Nfcwttajt of 
TmiifiMt ft«e«lv1ni 


0 


12.04 


Eduettion ttatui at 
MloM-iJ0« Nrcantifi 
Tmrtnm Mctlvlnt 
idmtlon 


4.69 


7.26 




71.00 


84.15 


SMpl9 SiM 


30 


164 



NQTH: aU ¥iiuM omopc roopoiiM rotot oro ntlfhtod tc cei^- 
Mto for difforontlol rotpOfM rott by njlofywrnt ttotuo 
at ippllcotlofu 



Statist tool slsnlflcsneo roftrs to tht full hypotHotU 
tiMt oU ■sani/po rc on t aess for o s^von outcoM oro oquol 
flwor all cotosorios of ttit Ind^pondv^t vorlablot (ago, raco, 
sandur)* 

%mpi9 siaoo ara ruter dnwn fn aa^pla, not niMbar of 
coa^otlona. To calculata ruter of coi^latlona. Multiply 
tMplo altos raapoTM ratot. 

• p i 0.05 
p < 0-01 
^ p 5 0.001 
*♦*• p < 0.0001 
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TABLE 7 



ICANS/PEircCNTACEt OF FIVE OUTOOCS BY EDUCATION 
STATUS AT AmiCATION 



Education Statui at Temfnatfon 



VariablM 


Drop Out 


U.S. Graduate 


Sons Coilao* 


College Grad. 


Av«ra0a IMfatr of Watkt 
yorkad Ourfng FoUou-Up 


9.49 


9.44 


9.44 


12.11 


EwployMnt Rata at 

FollOM'llp 




71.92 


77.37 


93.17 


Avtraga Uaakly Incona 
at Fo(loii'U|> 


244.5S 


287.81 


331.59 


593. 33**** 


Utlfara Statua at FoUom-U|>, 
Parcintaia of Tarnlnaas 
on Ualfara 


17.18 


11.26 


8.47 


0 


Education Statua at 
Folloif-Up« Partantaoa of 
Tanitnaaa RacaWtng 

Education 


11.93 


3.07 


12.57 


11.18 


Response Rate 


70.37 


83.78 


84.62 


77.78 


Sample Size 


27 


111 


39 


18 



NOTES: All values except response rates are weighted to conpensate for 
differential response rate by enploymnt status at afipl {cation. 

Statistical significance refers to the null hypothesis thst all 
SMns/ptrcentages for a givsn outcoM are equal over all categories 
of the indspsndsnt variables (age, race, gender). 

Saiple sizes are nuMber draim in sample, not niMber of cospletions. 
To calculate muter of cospletions, iultiply sanple sizes by response 
rates. 

♦ p < 0.05 
p < 0.01 
p 5 0.001 
p < 0.0001 
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TAtlC 8 



NUNt/MtCINrAftit POR Pi VI VAftlAILIS 
lY MLPm tlATUf AT AMLICATION 



Wtlftrt Status of l\m of Application 



Var lablaa 


APOC Raclpiont 


Oanaral 


Mot Waifara 


^varr^a Nunb^r of Uaaka 
Uorka^ Ourtng PoUow*up 


5.90 


8.74 


9.e7** 


Eaploynant Rata at / 

Po(IOM*up 


SO. 39 


— — — 
54.65 


— — 
75.71* 


Avarafa W«ak(y Incoaia 
at Fo((oi«*iip 


245.62 


161.50 


335.47 


Ualfai-a Status jt Po((ou-up 
Parcanta9a of Tar»lnaaa 
on Ualfara 


46.03 


12.02 


5.47**** 


Education status at FoUoM-up 
Parcantaga of Tarainaaa 
Racafvfnt Education 


12.79 


15.82 


7.51 


Rasponaa Rata 


06.36 


69.23 


79.64 


Saa^la Sfsa 


22 


13 


280 



NOTES: All valuaa axcapt raaponaa rataa ara Malghtad to compansate for 
dfffarantlal rasponaa rata by MiployMnt ststus at application. 

Statiatfcal afgnfficanca rafara to tha null hypothasis thst s(l 
Moana/parcantafaa for a gfvan outcona ara aqual ovar all cataaorict 
of tha fndapandont varlablas (sfa, race, gander). 

SuMpla sfiaa ara nuabar drawn fn aaaipla. not nu«bar of conflations. 
To calculate nunbar of coaiplatf ons, Multiply sanpla sites by rasponst/ 
rates. 

• p 1 0.05 
p 1 0.01 
p 1 0.001 
•••• p 1 0.0001 
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TAILE 9 



MEANS/PERCENTAGES OF FIVE VARIAILES 
•Y FAMILY STATUS AT APPLICATION 



FMily Status at Tine of Application 



Variables 


Single Parent With 
>1 Child Under 6 yrs 


Single Parent With 
> 1 Child 7-17 yrs 


Parent in 2 
Parent Home 


Other Family 
Member 


Non 
Dependent 


Average Number of Weeks 
Worked During Fol low-Up 


8.26 


6.12 


10.28 


10.18 


9.22 


Enployiaent Rate at 
Follow-Up 


66.67 


48.60 


79.58 


83.42 


65.56 


Average Weekly Incoaie 
at FoUow-Up 


254.90 


287.12 


351.83 


320.08 


296.87 


Welfare Status at Fol low- 
Up Percentage of Temi- 
nee:- on Welfare 


33.33 


45.19 


11.10 


2.64 


2.53**** 


Education Status at 
Follow-Up Percentage of 
Tcrminccs Receiving 
Educat ion 

Response Rate 


0 


6.21 


7.61 


0 


9.84 


85.71 


84.62 


82.47 


90.91 


75.00 


Sample Site 


7 


13 


97 


22 


56 



NOTES: All values except response rates are weighted to compensate for differential response rate 
by employment status at application. 

Statistical significance refers to the null hypothesis that all means/percentages for a 
given outcome are equal over all categories of the independent variables (age, race, gender). 

Sample sites are number drawn in samr not number of completions. To calculate number of 
coii^letions. multiply sample sizes by response rates. 

* p < 0.05 
*♦ p < 0.01 
p < 0.001 
♦♦♦♦ p < 0.0001 
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M ultiv a riat e Analyses 



This section reports results of regression analyses In which 
the five outcomes examined In the preceding section are the 
dependent variables. The basic model underlying the regressions 
is taken from the title IIA report. This model Is reproduced 
below as figure l. 



Figure 1. Model of effects of JTP services and reason for 
termination. 



Some important ideas can easily be expressed by reference to 
figure 1. If JTP programs operate as intended, direct effects of 
services (d) and reason for termination (c) should be strongly 
positive, and effects of the predetermined variables (p) rela-- 
tively weak. Also, the indirect route from services to the out- 
comes operating through reason for termination (be) , if strong and 
positive, would be consistent with effective JTP programs. 

Due to the small sample size, the list of independent varl-* 
ables used in the title IIA report was trimmed. Variables 
retained in the title III regressions include all independent 
variables that are of primary interest to OBES which had suffi-- 
cient variation to permit inclusion. Additionally, the JTP 
service called assessment (code » I) was included. These 
variables are those presented as independent variables in the 
tabulations in the previous section of this chapter. In addition, 
labor market experience and weeks worked during the year prior to 
application are included. Barriers to employment are the only key 
variables that had insufficient variation to include. The com- 
plete list of variables used in the regressions follows: 




Predetermined 
Variables 





Outcomes 



Reason for 
Termination 




2 J 



o Dependent variables 



— Weeks worked during 13-week follow-up 

— Enploynent during week 13 (yes, no) 

—Earnings during week 13 (for those who worked) 

—Welfare status during week 13 (received benefits, did not 

receive benefits) 
—Education status during the 13 -week fo*llow-up (attended 

school, did not attend school) 

o Reason for termination 

—Entered employnent 

— Exceeded program duration 

—Exceeded 90-day hold status 

o JTP services 

— Classroom training 
— OJT 

— Job search 
—Assessment 

o Predetermined variables 

— Not employed at time of application (either 

unemployed or not In labor force — N's too small to 
keep separate) 

— High school dropout (yes, no) 

— Some college (highest level of education completed — yes, 
no) 

— College graduate (yes, no) 

— AFDC recipient at time of application (yes, no) 

— General assistance at time of application (yes, no) 

— Single parent with children under 6 (yes, no) 

— Single parent with children ages 6-17 (yes, no) 

— Parent In 2-parent family (yes, no) 

— Other family member (yes, no) 

— Gender (male - 1, female « 0) 

— Black (yes, no) 

— Other race (not black and not white « yes, no) 

— Age 30-54 (yes, no) 

— Age 55 & Older (yes, no) 

— Weeks worked In year prior to application 

—Labor market experience (years) 

A numeric value of 1.0 was assigned to the "yes" categories and 
0.0 to the **no" categories. 

The results of the regressions are presented In condensed 
format In tables 10 and 11, rather than as adjusted means as in 
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1MLE 10 



REGftESSlON ESTIMATES OF EFFECTS FOR FIVE 
OUTOMES: EXClUOe ASSESSMENT 

0«P9ndtnt V»ri«bl« 



Indepmitnt Variable 


Uacka Uorfcad 


Eapld Uk 13 


Earnings Uk 13 


Uelf Statue Uk 13 


Ed Status 


Entcrad aaployMnt 


dIr eff 


7.39**** 


0.495**** 


• 39.50 


•0.193** 


•0.085 


Excaadad prograa (CU) 


dIr eff 


3.59 


0.203 


•171.10 


0.129 


•0.122 


Excaadad 90 day 

hold (CU) 


dIr eff 


0.51 


0.213 


• 85 .tt 


•0.208 


0.053 


ClataroQM training 


tot eff 
dIr eff 


•2.36^ 
-1.22 


•0.112 
' ^0.046 


•111.55** 
•109.26* 


0.018 
0.000 


0.078 
0.061 


OJT 


tot eff 
dir eff 


0.92 
0.92 


0.034 
0.044 


• 96.01* 

• 98.03* 


•0.003 
•0.012 


0.010 
0.013 


Job aearch 


tot eff 
dIr eff 


0,09 


0.009 
0.024 


• 80.17 

• 76.43 


•0.022 
•0.039 


•0.025 
•0.022 


Not anpld at application 


tot eff 
dIr eff 


-0.25 
■ n (K 

U.U3 


0.027 
0.042 


• 38.16 

• 34.39 


0.001 
•0.008 


0.035 
0.033 


HS drop out 


tot eff 
dIr eff 


•0.19 


•0.099 

•U, 1 If 


• 98.70 

• 98.69 


0.002 
0.021 


0.066 
0.062 


Soae college 


tot eff 
dir eff 


•0.49 
.n so 

•U.3V 


0.044 

o.ojy 


- 3.9^ 
• 5.97 


0.005 
0.005 


0.076 
0.078 


College graduate 


tot eff 
dIr eff 


1.68 

1 LA 
1 • w 


0.093 
U.ODl 


202.58**** 
257.69**** 


0.032 
0.035 


0.002 
0.006 


AFDC at application 


tot eff 
dIr eff 


•4.03** 


•0.264* 
•O.ZfO" 


• 47.10 

* 56.06 


0.293*** 
0.287*** 


0.031 
0.042 


Caneral welfare at 
application 


tot eff 
dIr eff 


2.16 
1.87 


0.242 
0.238 


• 19.65 
- 21.13 


•0.136 
•0.156 


0.254* 
0.266* 


tot eff 

Single par, child under 6 dir eff 


•0.40 
0.79 


0.087 
0.163 


85.60 
72.45 


0.257 
0.225 


•0.083 
•0.096 


oingle par, child 6-17 


tot eff 
dir eff 


•1.89 
0.10 


•0.059 
0.062 


27.23 
21.47 


0.402*** 
0.350** 


•0.010 
•0.032 


Par. in 2-par faailly 


tot eff 
dIr eff 


1.05 
1.01 


0.125 
0.121 


63.22 
63.32 


0.110 
0.108 


0.024 
0.026 


Other fMily — afcar 


tot eff 
dIr eff 


1.17 
1.06 


0.235 
0.230 


55.02 


0.052 


•0.024 
•0.021 


Cander (l^le) 


tot eff 
dIr eff 


•1.55 
•1.49 


•0.074 
-0.078 


84.10 
87. 25* 


0.079 
0.084 


•0.034 
•0.037 


Black 


tot eff 
dIr eff 


•4.55*** 
•4.06^** 


•0.490**** 
•0.460****' 


72.37 
-76.77 


0.2?5** 
0.213** 


•0.105 
•0.110 


Other race 


tot eff 
dIr eff 


1.00 
0.14 


0.166 
0.109 


88.45 
92.56 


•0.072 
-0.051 


0.092 
0.103 


Age 30-54 


tot eff 
dIr eff 


0.64 
0.75 


0.007 
0.005 


15.70 
18.30 


•0.070 
-0.062 


•0.040 
•0.044 


Age 55 I older 


tot eff 
dIr eff 


•O.U 
0.92 


•0.234 
•0.213 


51.01 
56.76 


0.050 
0.084 


0.016 
0.015 
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Tabu io- £sQ£laad 



D«p*ndant varlibl* 



IndifMndint Varlablt 


Uttkt Uorkod 


Eipld Uk 13 


Earnlnot Uk 13 


Uelf Status Uk 13 


Ed Status 




tot off 


0.02 


0.001 


* 0.34 


-0.003* 


0.000 


Uttkt wkd prior to appl. 


dir off 


0.00 


0.000 


• 0.31 


-0.003* 


0.001 




tot off 


0.04 


0.003 


2.29 


-0.002 


•0.004 


Labor wkt. oxptrfonct 


dir off 


0.01 


0.002 


2.18 


-0.002 


•0.003 




tot off 


10.2«»*** 


0.«7^** 


290.89' * 


0.041 


0.060 


Intorcopt 


dir off 


4.20* 


0.260 


326.22* 


0.228 


0.121 




tot off 


0.1«32*^ 


0.1536** 


0.3216**** 


0.2605**** 


0.0443 


R • Sq. (corrtcttd) 


dir eff 


0.4250^** 


0.2655**** 


0.3031**** 


0.2787**** 


2.0465 


SMplt tin 


159 


159 


107 


159 


158 



NOTES: * p < 0.05 
** p < 0.01 
♦*♦ p < 0.001 
**** p < 0.0001 
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KEGIIEtSIOII KTIMTCS Of EFFECTS FOR FIVE 
OUTCOMES: lICtUDE ASSESSMENT 



PtpMlmt VariibU 



Indeptnctent VariabU 


Ueeka yorked 


Enid Uk IS 








Enttrcd wployMnt 


dir eff 




0.506**** 


•52.14 


-0.193** 


U •WOO 


Excecdtd progrM 














CH) 


dir eff 


3,61 


Q ITS 




n 111 

U. 13 1 


.n 191 


ExctedMJ 90-diiy hold 












CU) 


dir eff 


n Si 




.07 XT 




0.U93 




tot eff 


•1.77 


•0.182 


-7.41 


0.015 


0.076 


CUttroon training 


dir eff 




-U.10 




O.OOf 


0.066 




tot eff 


1.59 


-0.046 


19.93 


-0.006 


0.006 


OJT 


dir eff 


1 .U1 


-U.Uf 1 




-0.004 


0.019 




tot eff 


0.68 


-0.062 


29.88 


-0.025 


-0.027 


Job search 


dir eff 


Q 97 
U. Cr 


-U.Ur f 


3C.OS 


U . U3C 


n nix 
-Q.Q16 




tot eff 


1.22 


-0.144 


186.98* 


-0.005 


•0.004 


Atsessiiient 


dir eff 


0.16 


u.cvr 


1A7 04* 


U. U 1 7 


n nil 




tot eff 


-0.45 


0.051 


-66.97 


0.001 


0.035 


Not Mpld at appl. 


dir eff 


-0.06 


-0.077 


-63.84 


-0.011 


0.032 




tot eff 


•0.01 


-0.120 


-75.22 


0.001 


0.065 


HS drop out 


dir eff 


■0.28 


-0.149 


-73.79 


0.023 


0.064 




tot eff 


•0.56 


0.053 


•14.79 


0.005 


0.076 


Some college 


dir eff 


-0.60 


0.051 


-16.91 


0.004 


0.077 




tot eff 


1.63 


0.099 


257.04**** 


0.032 


0.003 


College graduate 


dir eff 


1.45 


0.090 


252,64**** 


Q OlS 

U. UJ^ 


0.005 




tot eff 


-4.12^ 


•0.253* 


-26.43 


0.294*** 


0.032 


AFDC at application dir etf 


-4.52*** 


-0.262* 


-36.65 




0.041 


General welfare at 


tot eff 


2.17 


0.241 


-14.48 


-0.136 


0.254* 


application 


dir eff 


1.87 


0.237 


-16.29 


•Q ISA 

U.I TO 




Single par^t. 


tot eff 


-0.20 


0.063 


117.39 


0.256 


-0.084 


child under 6 


dir eff 


0.82 


0.132 


100.66 


0.227 


•0.094 


Single parent, 


tot eff 


•1.T9 


-0.069 


23.45 


0.401*** 


-0.010 


child 6*17 


dir eff 


0.11 


0.052 


16.49 


0.350** 


-0.031 


Parent in 


tot eff 


1.08 


0.121 


67.09 


0.110 


0.024 


2- parent fanily 


dir eff 


1.01 


0.117 


67.19 


0.108 


0.026 




tot eff 


1.20 


0.232 


59.13 


0.052 


-0.024 


Other f «ii ly muibtt 


' dir eff 


1.07 


0.227 


54.53 


0.049 


-0.021 




tot eff 


•1.49 


-0.081 


91.41* 


0.079 


-0.035 


Gender (1««iale) 


dir eff 


-1.49 


-0.087 


94.15* 


0.065 


-0.036 




tot eff 


•4.40** 


•0.500**** 


-46.89 


0.224** 


-0.105 


Hack 


dir eff 


•4.05*** 


•0.485**** 


-51.70 


0.215** 


-0.109 




tot eff 


0.93 


0.174 


70.70 


-0.071 


0.093 


Other race 


dir eff 


0.13 


0.120 


74.72 


-0.052 


0.103 




tot eff 


0.66 


0.007 


12.8^ 


-0.070 


-0.040 


Age 30-54 


dir eff 


0.75 


0.005 


15.67 


-0.062 


-0.044 
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Tabit 11 ■ Continued 



Depwident Varlablt 



Inckpindint Varfablt 


WttU Worktd Etpld Wk 13 Etmfnos Uk 13 Utlf Stttui \k 13 Ed Status 


tot iff 

Agt S5 1. oldtr dfr aff 


0.06 
0.95 


•0.261 
•0.250 


63.60 
71.01 


0.049 
0.067 


0.015 
0.014 


UMkt wkd prior tot tf f 
to appl feat Ion dir eff 


0.O2 
0.00 


0.001 
0.0004 


•0.25 
•0.21 


•0.003* 

.A AAV* 


0.0003 

U.UUI 


LcDor Mrkot tot trT 
•xptrfanco dfr tff 


0.03 
0.01 


0.005 
0.004 


1.04 
0.92 


•0.002 
•0.002 


•0.004 
•0.003 


tot tff 

Intercapt dfr tff 


9.71**** 
4.14* 


0.752**** 
0.344 


167.27* 
235.56* 


0.044 
0.221 


0.062 
0.117 


tot tff 

R - Sq. (corrtcttd) dfr tff 


0.1804**** 
0.4207**** 


0.1534** 
0.2767**** 


0.3603**** 
0.3426**** 


< 0.2551**** 
0.2626**** 


0.0373 
0.0395 


Stnpie size 


159 


159 


107 


159 


158 



•wres: • p < 0.05 

•* p < 0.01 
p < 0.001 
p < 0.0OO1 
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the title IIA report. 2 The entries are regression coefficients. 
They indicate the difference between adjusted neans. For example 
the coefficient associated vith gender in the earnings equation 
(column 3), gives the difference between the adjusted average male 
earnings and the adjusted average female earnings, in tables 10 
and 11 two entries appear for each independent variable, except 
the reasons for termination. The first entry was calculated from 
a regression that excluded reason for termination. These entries 
estimate total effects for JTP services (d + be in figure 1). The 
second entries were taken from regressions which included reason 
for termination. They contain estimates of direct effects of JTP 
services (d) . There is only one difference between the regres- 
sions reported in table lo and those reported in table 11. 
Regressions in table 10 omit the JTP service variable called 
assessment; whereas, regressions reported in table ii include 
assessment. 

The data in table 10 and table 11 agree on several noteworthy 
results. First, the primary predictor of earnings is education. 
College graduates earn substantially more than those with any 
other level of schooling. Second, the primary predictors of 
employment (weeks worked and employed during week 13) are race and 
welfare status at application. The main predictors of welfare 
status at follow-up are welfare status at application, single 
parent, and race. Those on welfare at application, single 
parents, and blacks are more likely to receive public assistance 
at follow-up than their counterparts, given controls for all the 
variables in the model. All the independent variables combined do 
not predict education status to a statistically significant 
degree . 

In table 10 the estimated total effects of the JTP services 
are anomalous. Those receiving classroom training work fewer 
weeks, earn less, and are less likely to be employed. The first 
two of these effects are statistically significant. OJT and job 
search also have strong negative effects on earnings. Of ther.e 
two, only the effects of OJT are statistically significant. The 
negative impact of classroom training on pay is quite large (in 
absolute value) --$112 per week. Similarly large values are asso- 
ciated with OJT and job search. These effects are so large and 
unexpected that several additional analyses were undertaken to try 
to account for them. 

First, a complete frequency distribution of earnings was 
produced to try to identify outliers or other anomalies. The 
distribution appears in the appendix as table Al. with the 



^ It should be noted that variables coded 0 and 100 in table 1 
were coded 0 and 1 for the regressions. This change in coding 
changes percentages to proportions. It means that regression 
coefficients estimates differences of proportions rather than 
percentages. This inconsistency between the two modes of presen- 
tation reflects the nearly universal use nf percentagea in cross 
tabulations and proportions in regression analysis. 
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exception of two zeros, no obvious break points exist above or 
below which the earnings data appear to be erroneous outliers. 
The regression analyses were repeated, nevertheless, excluding the 
two zeros. Additionally, regressions using the logarithm of 
earnings as the dependent variable were calculated, to reduce the 
skew of earnings. These variations on the regressions produced 
only minor changes In the results. 

It was decided next to examine the average earnings for every 
category of JTP services to find out which category or categories 
contain the high levels of earnings. This examination led to the 
discovery that those engaging in assessment had extremely high 
earnings at follow-up (see table 4). When assessment was added as 
an Independent variable in the regressions (table 11) , the nega- 
tive effects of the other services disappeared. The Impact of 
assessment on earnings is quite strong and positive. Those engag- 
ing in assessment ear;i about $187 more per week than those not 
engaging in assessment (net of the control variables) . 

There are two reasons why inclusion of assessment in the 
earnings regression has such a strong Impact on the regression 
coefficients of the other services and why assessment has such a 
strong effect on earnings. First, assessment is strongly related 
to earnings, as shown in table 4. Second, assessment is 
negatively related to the other services. Cross tabulations 
between assessment and the other three types of services Included 
in the regressions are shown in table 12. Although the phi 
coefficients (0) measuring the correlation in each table are 
small, the relationships are strong in one sense — being allocated 
to job search or OJT completely precludes assessment. Engaging in 
classroom training almost precludes assessment (3 out of 60 cases 
in classroom training also received assessment) . 

The strong Impacts of assessment and the small sample size 
suggest that a few earnings outliers among those receiving assess- 
ment may be unduly influencing the results. To check this 
possibility we listed all the earnings for those who received 
assessment. These values are reproduced in the appendix as table 
A2. Only 17 out of 29 individuals who received assessment worked 
during week 13. Of these 17, 7 earned $600 or more in the week. 
The next highest earnings among the 17 is $450 per week. These 
results tend to support the conjecture that a few outliers are 
exercising xmdue Influences on the regressions. It is likely that 
assessment is an Important service for displaced workers, but it 
is not likely that its effects are close to $200 per week. Addi- 
tional research using more observations is required b^^fore the 
importance of assessment or other JTP services can be determined 
with confidence. 

As with the title IIA findings, employment at follow-up is 
improved if one leaves JTP training to enter employment. 
Referring to table 11 those who entered employment worked nearly 
7.4 weeks more than those who left for some reason other than 
those listed in the table. They worked 3.8 weeks more than those 
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liMnt 


ciasaro<» 


No 




Total 


No 

Total 


81.8% 

95.0 

86.8 


iB.2% 

5.0 
13.2 


100.0% (99) 
100.0 (60) 
100.0 (159) 


Job Saarch 


NO 

Yaa 

Total 


83.1 
100.0 
86.8 


16.9 
0.0 
13.2 


100.0 (124) 
100.0 (35) 
100.0 (159) 


OJT 


No 
Yas 

Total 


79.2 
100.0 
86.8 


20.8 
0.0 
13.2 


100.0 (101) 
100.0 (58) 
100.0 (159) 



h 

P 



- -d.n 

- o.o: 

« 5.6i 
< O.OJ 



d 




-0 . 20' 


d2 




0;04: 


X2 




6.83 


P 


< 


0.01 



d 




-0.29 


d2 




0.08 


X2 




13.89 


P 


< 


0.001 



NOTE: NuiDbers In parenthasas are percentage bases. 
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who •xcMdftd th% program duration, and nearly 6.9 weeks longer 
th&n those who exceeded the 90-day hold status (note only 3 cases 
who ^exceeded program duration,** however). Those who entered 
employment also were much more likely (nearly 50 percent) to be 
working in voek 13 th^n those who did not enter employment. 
Entered employment also helps to -reduce the chance of receiving 
public assistance in week 13. 

It would be useful on several counts to know whether effects 
for title III respondents differ from those for title II A x^espon-* 
dents. From a policy standpoint, if effects differ, then methods 
for achieving policy goals must differ. If, for example, class-- 
room training works for title IIA respondents but not for title 
III respondents, then methods other than classroom training might 
be needed for title III participants « Also, interpret/ition of the 
present data could be carried out with much more confidence than 
would otherwise be the case if one knew that title IIA and title 
III effects were the same. The two samples could simply be com-- 
bined to produce more secure effect estimates than either sample 
alone could support. Especially for title III respondents, this 
coiabined analysis would be advantageous since the title III sample 
is small. 

Although the findings in table 10 and table 11 obviously do 
not match results for title IIA respondents, it is possible that 
the differences are due to random sampling error. Table 13 
reports statistical tests of the hypotheses that all regression 
coefficients for each outcome (dependent variable) are the same 
for title III as they are for title IIA. The findings indicate 
that, except for earnings, there is a fairly good chance that 
title III effects are the same as the title IIA effects (proba-- 
bility is greater than 0.05). This result holds irrespective of 
whether assessment is excluded (top panel of table 13) or included 
(bottom panel). Thus, with the exception of earnings, it is 
reasonable to expect that given a sufficiently large sample of 
title III respondents, findings contained in the companion report 
on title IIA would be replicated for title III. The earnings 
equation in the two samples differ substantially, however, as seen 
informally above and verified in table 13. This result holds even 
after adding assessment to the regressions. 

Hollenbeck and Bennici (1987) recently completed a study of a 
much larger sample of title III participants than the sample used 
for the present report. They found that classroom skill training 
reduced the chance of receiving public assistance, that job search 
increased the chance of reemployment but decreased the starting 
wage, and that OJT tends to increase the chance of reemployment 
and decrease the likelihood of school enrollment. None of these 
effects is large, however. If one accepts the combined title IIA 
and title III models for all equations except earnings, then the 
Hollenbeck and Bennici findings correspond roughly to the findings 
from the follow--up study reported here and in the title IIA 
statewide report (Hotchkiss and Smythe 1988). However, we do find 
positive effects of job search and earnings (not significant) ; 
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whereas, HollenbecX and Bennlcl report a negative effect on 
wages • 

In conparlng the current findings to those of Hollenbeck and 
Bennlcl It Is Important to recognize najor differences between the 
two samples. The present data were collected to reflect the first 
13 weeks after ending JTP participation, but the Hollenbeck and 
Bennlcl sample referenced a time period six months to 18 months 
following termination of JTP services. Some of the questions 
(e.g., wage) referred to the first job after ending participation. 
In contrast, the present sample uses earnings, not wages, during 
week 13 following termination of services. Given the differences 
In procedures of the two studies, one would not expect more than 
rough correspondence of the results. 
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CHAPTER 4 



SUMMARY AND COMMENTARY 



This report analyses data from a sample of participants in 
JTP Ohio under title III of the Joint Partnership Training Act. 
Throughout the report, findings are compared to results from a 
companion study of title IIA adult Ohio JTP participants. 

As anticipated, title III participants are older, of higher 
socioeconomic level, more likely to be parents in a two-parent 
family, and less likely to be exoffenders, LEP, or handicapped 
than title IIA participants. Title III respondents also earn more 
and are better educated than title IIA participants. 

Five outcomes are examined in the study; these are (1) weeks 
worked during the 13-week follow-up period after ending JTP 
services, (2) employment status (working, not working) during week 
13 of the follow-up period, (3) earnings during week 13, (4) 
welfare status during week 13 (received public assistance, did not 
receive assistance), and (5) education status during the 13-week 
follow-up (attended school, did not attend school). Relationships 
between these outcomes and numerous predetermined variables such 
as race, gender, and labor market experience are examined. 
However, the primary focus of the study is the effects of JTP 
training on the outcomes. 

Among the predetermined variables, being black has ? negative 
effect on weeks worked and the chance of being employed in week 
13. Blacks also are substantially more likely to receive public 
assistance than whites. The pervasive finding that females earn 
less than males also is replicated in the title III sample. Th« 
effects are fairly large (over $90 a week in table 11) but are 
only marginally statistically significant due to the large 
variance of earnings and the small sample size. Receiving AFDC 
assistance at the the time of application substantially reduces 
weeks worked, the likelihood of being employed in week 13, and 
increases the chance of receiving public assistance during week 13 
(by about 29 percent) . Contrary to past findings and the title 
IIA results, labor market e' perience has very little influence on 
the outcomes. In contrast, education has an extremely strong 
effect on earnings; college graduates earn over $200 per week more 
than high school graduates. 

The findings regarding JTP services for title III partici- 
pants differ sharply from the findings in our companion report on 
title IIA adults. Initially, regressions were carried out 
including the same primary services used in the title IIA work- 
classroom training, job search, and OJT. These regressions pro- 
duced larae negative effects of classroom training (-$112 per week 
total effect), OJT (-$96), and job search (-$76, not significant). 
Investigation of possible reasons for those anomalous results led 
to the discovery that omission of the JTP service, assessment, 
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fron the regressions is the primary reason. When assessment was 
added as an Independent variable in the earnings equation, the 
large negative effects of the other services disappeared, and 
assessment had a strong positive effect ($187/week) • Inclusion or 
exclusion of assessment in the regressions for the other outcomes 
had little Impact on the re.sults, however. 

A note of caution is important regarding the role of assess- 
ment in the earnings equation. Only 17 respondents received 
assessment and worked during week 13 of the follow-up period. Of 
these \i 9 7 had earnings of $600 per week or more, with a total 
sample size for the earnings equation of 107, these 7 outliers may 
have had disproportionate Influence on the results. Only with 
additional data can the effects of JTP services and the role of 
assessment in the earnings equation for title III participants be 
determined. 

The effect estimates of the JTP services on outcomes othei 
than earnings in the title III sample are uniformly small an<r1 not 
statistically significant. Again, much of the reason for those 
null results may be due to the small number of cases in the title 
III sample. When a statistical test was conducted to see whether 
regression coefficients for the title III sample differ from those 
of the title IIA sample enough so that they are not likely to be 
due to random sampling error, it was found that the coefficients 
differ to a statistically significant degree only for the earnings 
equations. If one extends the findings of the title IIA report to 
title III participants for the other outcomes, then JTP services 
do have the intended effects on most of the outcomes (i.e., they 
improve employment chances and reduce welfare dependency) . 

Ending JTP participation to enter employment increases weeks 
worked and the chance of working during week 13 and decreases the 
likelihood of receiving public income assistance. However, 
entered employment tends to decrease earnings; though the regres- 
sion coefficient is not statistically significant, it is fairly 
large. Since it is possible for JTP programs to influence whether 
clients end participation to enter employment^, the positive 
effects of entered employment on employment outcomes and welfare 
status are encouraging. However, if the negative effects of 
entered employment on earnings are real, as implied by parallel 
findings reported by Hollenbeck and Bennici (1987), then entered 
employment is somewhat of a mixed blessing. The optimum balance 
between taking an early job offer during a job search and holding 
out for a better job is a complex issue that has no easy answer. 

In conclusion, the evidence, on balance, does suggest that 
assessment is an important aspect of increasing earnings for 
dislocated workers. The primary avenue for improving other out- 
comes probability should focus on helping dislocated workers find 
jobs (enter employment). This emphasis must be tempered by the 
possibility that early reemployment may reduce earnings. A larger 
sample ar^ longer tracking of respondents than available here is 
necessary to assess the influence of JTP on dislocated workers. 
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TABU Al 



FBBQDEMCY DISTRIBOTIOM OF WEEKLY EARNZHGS (Week 13) 



Earnings: 
Dollare/Week 

0 

40 

50 

55 
56 
67 
68 
80 
90 
96 
100 
104 
105 
106 
110 
125 
130 
134 
140 
145 
146 
148 
150 
160 
163 
168 
170 
175 
180 
186 
191 
197 
200 
209 
220 
222 
224 
230 
238 
240 
246 
250 
260 
270 
275 
279 
280 
286 
291 
292 
295 
300 
304 
308 



Frequency Percentage 



2 
2 
2 



1.2 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

1.2 

0.6 

1.2 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

2.4 

0.6 

0.6 

1.2 

1.2 

1.8 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

4.1 

0.6 

1.8 

0.6 

0.6 

1.2 

0.6 

3.6 

0.6 

3.0 

1.8 

1.2 

0.6 

0.6 

2.4 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

6.5 

0.6 

0.6 



CUBUlatlve 
Frequency 

2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
8 
9 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
21 
23 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
33 
34 
35 
37 
39 
42 
43 
44 
45 
52 
53. 
56 
57 
58 
60 
61 
67 
68 
73 
76 
78 
79 
80 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
99 
100 
101 



CUBUlatlve 
Percentage 

1.2 
1.8 

2.4 

3.0 
3.6 
4.7 
5.3 
6.5 
7.1 
7.7 
8.3 
8.9 
9.5 
10.1 
10.7 
11.2 
12.4 
13.6 
14.8 
15.4 
16.0 
16.6 
17.2 
19.5 
20.1 
20.7 
21.9 
23.1 
24.9 
25.4 
26.0 
26.6 
30.8 
31.4 
33.1 
33.7 
34.3 
35.5 
36.1 
39.6 
40.2 
43.2 
45.0 
46.2 
46.7 
47.3 
49.7 
50.3 
50.9 
51.5 
52.1 
58.6 
59.2 
59.8 



Tabltt Al--Contlnued 



Eamlngs/wettk Cunulatlvs Cuaulative 

Dollars Fraauancv Parcant Frequency Perggn^flg? 



320 


5 


3.0 


106 


62 .7 


324 


1 


0.6 


107 


63 • 3 


325 




1.2 


109 


64 • 5 


335 


1 


0.6 


110 


65 • 1 


340 




1.2 


112 


66 . 3 


346 




0.6 


113 


66 . 9 


348 




0. 6 


114 


07 • O 


349 




0.6 


lie 

115 


OO . V 


350 




0 • 6 


116 


OO • o 


360 




1 o 


1 17 


*? A A 


365 




0 • t> 


1 *if\ 

l^U 


/ X • u 


375 




0 • O 


1^1 


/ X • o 


380 




Q . O 


1 *>*> 


7 ^ 5 


394 




U • b 




/ * . o 


400 




*i A 

^ • 4 


/ 


7S 1 


417 




U • o 


1 Oft 
X^O 


7*5 7 


426 




u . o 


X^7 


76 !5 


428 




0.6 


X 


76 Q 


440 




1 . ^ 


X 


7ft 1 

/ O • X 


450 




1 Q 


X 


7Q Q 


454 




0 • 6 


X JO 


ft n s 

o U . 3 


460 




0 • 6 


X J / 


ft 1 1 

O X . X 


464 




U • D 


1 ^ Q 

X Jo 


ft 1 7 
OX./ 


465 




u • o 


X J7 


ft 5 5 


473 




U . O 


X4 U 


ft2 . ft 


480 




n A 
u . o 




8 3.4 


500 






X4 O 


ft 5 ft 


510 




U • D 


X4 O 


ft6 4 


516 




u • o 


1 A7 
X4 / 


87 0 


550 




u . o 


1 Aft 
X4 O 


87 . 6 


560 




U . o 


1 AO 
X4 7 


ftft 2 


569 




u . o 


XOU 


ftft ft 


570 




u . o 


X3 X 




^ f\ f\ 
600 






155 

A 1^ 1^ 


91.7 


£ £ ^ 
663 






156 


92 . 3 


o / J 




0 . 6 


157 


92.9 


700 




1.2 


159 


94.1 


738 




0.6 


160 


94.7 


750 




0.6 


161 


95.3 


751 




0.6 


162 


95.9 


769 




0.6 


163 


96.4 


779 




0.6 


164 


97.0 


788 




0.6 


165 


97.6 


790 




0.6 


166 


98.2 


800 




0.6 


167 


98.8 


868 




0.6 


168 


99.4 


900 




0.6 


169 


100.0 



30 

45 



TABU A2 



LISTING OF WEEKLY EARNINGS (WEEK 13) FOR THOSE 
ENGAGING IN ASSESSMENT WHO WERE 
EMPLOYED DURING WEEK 13 

Weekly Earnings: CujniBulative 

Dollars/Week P^rCWtflqgg 

145 5.88 

250 11.76 

260 17.65 

340 23.53 

350 29.41 

365 35.29 

380 41.18 

426 47.06 

428 52.94 

450 58.82 

600 64.71 

663 70.59 

769 76.47 

779 82.35 

788 88.24 

868 94.12 

900 100.00 
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